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neum, and the contiguous convolutions to each other, and were extensively 
mortified. 

Remarks .—Here we had a strangulated hernia followed hy death ; hut 
was death caused hy the strangulation? If so, (as I believe,) we had a 
continued recurrence of tightening and loosening of the stricture; an ab¬ 
sence of marked pain of the strictured part; no stercoraceous vomiting at 
any time ; and none of moment of any kind. We had also the progress 
of diseases much greater in parts not implicated in the stricture, than in 
that portion of the omentum which was. 

We had the tumour unaltered in its condition hy the presence or absence 
of strangulation—at least such was the case if a soluble state of the bowels 
and absence of distension and pain in the abdomen depended on a relaxa¬ 
tion of the stricture. 

It is mentioned that on the 17th, the tumour was of less size than it was 
at either of my previous visits. Of this fact I am fully convinced, both 
because of my distinct recollection of the size, but principally because in 
my attempts at reduction, it so happened that after attempting to force the 
tumour, as it were, into the thigh, and changing the direction of pressure, 
it was at two or three different times thrown up partially over the lower 
edge of the arch, whereas at the time named, it could not be put into that 
position. 

I do not know of any authority which would justify an operation at 
either time when I saw him; and yet I believe that a successful operation 
at the first or second visit would have saved his life. 

I think an operation, undertaken during life, would have been both deli¬ 
cate and difficult. Although the integuments covering the tumour were 
in the most favourable condition, the omentum was so perfectly jammed 
into the sac, that it appeared impossible that any more could have been 
forced in; and the same stroke of the scalpel which opened the sac, would 
he very apt to enter the omentum: in which case the appearance of the 
stricture and the intimate adhesion to the sac would have been very likely 
to throw doubt upon the actual condition of things. Again it was utterly 
impossible to introduce the finger into the sac, beside the omentum, (even 
after breaking up the attachments,) so as to feel the stricturing part. This 
remark is made upon the supposition that the parts would have been found 
in the same condition as after death. I believe that the sac was larger on 
the 11th and 15th than at death; but it had the same round, hard, gland¬ 
like feeling every time I examined it, and therefore was probably well 
filled. I think, however, that the adhesions between the sac and its con¬ 
tents may not have existed on the 11th. 

Case of Extensive Inflammation of the synovial membrane of the Knee 
Joint terminating in suppuration, without inducing ulceration of either the 
hard or soft textures of the Joint. By Samuel Tyler, M. D. 

I was called on the 29th of October, 1844, to visit a patient 15 years of 
age, labouring, as it was then supposed, under a scrofulous affection of the 
knee-joint. Upon inquiry into the history of the case, I learned that some 
six months previous the patient had given the limb a severe twist, whilst 
running over rutty, uneven ground. 

Finding the joint excessively swollen, the leg so contracted as to render 
it almost impossible to place the foot upon the ground by force, I proceeded 
to treat the case in the following manner : 

Commencing with the application of a blister which surrounded the 
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joint, which was afterwards kept discharging- by the use of warm poultices, 
I gave on each alternate day the favourite purgative of Dr. Physick, jalap 
and cream of tartar, in doses sufficient to procure free evacuations. 

Under this treatment the general system improved somewhat, hut the 
joint continued to swell, when on the 16th of November I made a free in¬ 
cision upon the inner side of the joint, evacuating at least one quart of pus. 
A continual discharge was kept up from this opening until the 29th of 
December, when I made use of “Chase apparatus” to overcome the con¬ 
traction of the limb, which was perfectly effected in less than three weeks’ 
time, leaving the patient with a limb perfectly straight, and entire mobility 
of the joint. 

I consider the great peculiarity of this case to consist in the fact, that 
where there should be so excessive and long continued inflammation of the 
synovial membrane, that it should terminate without inducing ulceration 
either of the soft or hard textures of the joint. 


DOMESTIC SUMMARY. 

Survivorship. —Hugh Swinton Ball, with his wife and adopted daughter, were 
lost on board the steamer Pulaski, on the 14th of June, 1838. By his will, he 
bequeathed to his wife his household furniture, servants, &c., and in case he 
died without children he gave her all the property received by him in marriage, 
and other legacies out of his own estate. A claim was made by her heirs, on the 
ground that she had survived her husband. 

Chancellor Johnston heard the cause at Charleston in January, 1839. In his 
opinion he first reviews the cases that have already come before various courts, 
and remarks that in all these “the English and American courts have hitherto 
carefully avoided the adoption of any rule of decision. The cases have gone off’ 
by compromise, or were decided upon a rale adapted to the nature of the ques¬ 
tion before the court, and not to the question of right as transmitted by survivor¬ 
ship;” or, in the words of Chancellor Kent, “The English law has hitherto 
waived the question.” In proof of this he adduces the well-known cases of Gen. 
Stanwix and Selwyn, of Taylor v. Diplock, and Wright v. Sarmuda. Still Chan¬ 
cellor Johnston is not prepared to abandon as delusive all efforts to attain rules 
capable of deciding the fact of survivorship, even in instances deemed conjec¬ 
tural. But if there be any evidence whatever, even though it be but a shadow, 
it must govern in the decision of the fact. The code civil is indeed grounded on 
this. It provides that if several persons entitled to inherit from each other, hap¬ 
pen to perish, without the possibility of knowing which died first, the presump¬ 
tion of survivorship is determined by the circumstances of the fact , and is only in 
default of these that rules are enacted, applicable to cases of a more conjectural 
character. 

“ In what I have said hitherto I have contemplated a case where the cause of 
death consisted of one disaster, whether of more rapid or of slower operation. 
But where the danger consisted of a series of successive operations, separated 
from each other, and each capable of inflicting death upon the victims according 
to the degree of exposure to it, there is certainly more scope for testimony and 
for inference, from circumstances, than in other cases.” 

The facts are thus stated by the chancellor. 

“ The Pulaski left Savannah on the 13th of June, 1838, and arrived at Charleston 
that evening. The next morning Mr. and Mrs. Ball, their adopted daughter and 
a servant, went on board, and she departed north on her course, until about 11 
o’clock of that night when, most of the passengers having retired to their berths, 
the starboard boiler exploded. By the explosion an extensive breach was made 
on the starboard side of the vessel. Her main deck was blown off, thus destroy¬ 
ing the communication between the forward and after part of the steamer. The 
forward part of the upper deck (called the hurricane deck, in contradistinction to 



